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issues-, but Without action recommendations.. These efforts w^re 
qualitatively evaluated with attention to the following question?: 
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assessment effort be organized? What should be produced? Critical ' 
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External Environment Of a Usiversity : 
Constraints and Possibilities - 



, Abstract V ' \ 

i ■ • ■ • ' . ■ - ^ ^ ■ ^ '\ " 

Organizational analysts are increasingly arguing that formalized environ- 
mental assessments should be initiated ancf integrated into strategic planning. 

..'/,'. 

Yet universities face several major constrarints in attetapting to do so: high 

» .'W 
degrees of environment/organization interpenetration, diffuse and vague goals, 

: . ■. . 

contesting of goals, the "bias to knowing," loose coupling, the conservative . 
academic culture, constrained resources, and the conflict of turbulent- environ 
m^nts with "participatory governance norms. This paper presents potential' 
guidelines for establishing formal environmental asses^itaent in such a context, 
evaluates and refines those guidelines on the basis of the results of an exp^r 
imental envircnniental assessment effort at a large research university, and 
identifies several critical tensions associated with environmental assessmlBnt*, 
Trieoretical and applied implications are, discussed. 
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, / FoTMl AsMSSBent of the Ezteriul 

/ r BnvlroBMnt a University: • . 

Constraints and Possibilitieg 

The field pf bfgsnisacion theory has been rsidically reshaped in the past 

. ■ ' ./ ' ' y . ■ 

tvo decades by the notion of the organisation as an "open systea." As 
(1981) bss stressed, "organisations are not closed systeas, sealed off froa 
their envir6naent8^ but are open to and dependenjt: on flovs of personnel and 
resources frodx^ outside their own system" (psge 22). This point has been echoec 
by Perrow (1979), Thoapson (1967), Pfeffer.snd Salsncick (1978), and auaerous 
others. As an "open system," each organisation aust provide indujceaents for 
others to contribute to if. Without appropriate inducements^ such as lover 
prices, attractive salaries,- and valued products, th^ organisation Is^y prompt 
individuals and other organizations to direct their aoney,. tiae,^* or energy else 
%^ere. In order to structure its induceaents appropriately, an 'organization 
must effectively assess its external environment sad respond to changes in it.^ 

The growth of this theoretical perspective has been paralleled by change;^ 
in the prescriptive management and planning literature. Increasingly, that 
literature has stressed the merits of a broadly*hased strstegic approach, 
featuring a knovledgable but also intuitive environmental sensitivity in top 
managers (e.g. , see ^Thomas, 1980; Peters and Wateraan, 1982). Thus the ide 
orgiinization surveys its environment in general, selects certain key environ- 
mental issues, trend^, and domains for concentrated tracking, and feeds useful 
cues into its ongoing strategic decision making. 

Precisely v^°^i^^f^ environaental assessaent? There are a nuaber g| snsvers 



available. Vilson i^^j^S^) bas said there are tvo essential ^'^l^^jf^P^^ fbr^V 
organisations facing jancertainty. Specifically, "one ii M-'^mtmFllli utm^ by 
(vision the l>usiiciess) , the other is a radar systea (environaental analysis) 
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to ^ick out. rock«, reefs, headlands, and clear water ahead" (page 4). Less 
•etaphorically,' t|!>e analyst who populariaed the use of the terw "scanning" to 
refer tp environ«ental assessaent (Agui la r, 19671 page 1), has argued it is "the 
activity of acquiring inf oraatipn. . . (it focuses on] events and relationships in 
a coapany's outside, cnvironacnt, the knowledge of which would assist top aanage- 
ment in its task of charting the coapany's future courae of action." 

^ While all organizations assess their enTxroanents in soae way, Aguilar 
draws a distinction between all external inforaation the aanager receives, all 
eicternal strategic inforaation the manager receives, all external strategic , 
information the manager wants, and all. external strategic information the 
manager needs. Thia distinction leads Aguj^ar to propose that environmental 
assessment can be made more efficient and effective by supplementing undirected 
viewing with conditioned viewing, and informal search with formal search. In a 
similar attempt to classify and rank the various approaches to environmental 
assessment, Etzioni (196.8) has counseled organizations to pursue "mixed 
scanning," in which viewing of the general environment is blended with detailed 
search of the 'operating environment. Etzioni draws an analogy between mixed 
scanning and ther behaviors of aerial reconnaissance pilots. 

Thi^||fecifi£ characteristics of environmental assessment are matters of 
"debate and context. Defined by exclusion, the activity is usually conceived as 
distinct from issues management, multiple S(;enario analysis, econometric fore- 
ca|4^^i^f marketing analysis, internal organizational assessment, formalized 
plannli^, or values, analysis (see Heydinget, 1983a; Heydinger and Zentner, 1983; 
Pflaum, 1983; Foresight Task Force, 1983; Aguilar, 1967). Wilson (1983) has 
proposed six critical characteristics of fortel environmental assessment: 1) it 
is integrated into the decision making and planning processes, 2) it is relevant 
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to current and emerging ^••ues, 3) it i» holistic rather than pieceaeal^ 4) it 
i» an iterative and continuous process, consisting both of generalised scanning 
to spot trends and targeted Bonitoring to track critical trends, 5) it is 
heuristic and exploratory rathey than predictive, and 6) it balances qualitative 
i^er pretiv e ^insights with Quantitative data. Aguilar (1967) has defined the 
activity asNhe^y 'sterna tic collection of external information in order to lessen 
the randomness of information flowing into the organisation and thus to provide/ 
early warnings- for managers of changing external conditions. 

The organisational uses of environmental assessment have perhaps been most 
precisely studied and described by Thomas (1980), whose studies of scanning € 
activities in various corporations have found it being used not only for mind- 
stretching or educational purposes '^f or managers (e.g., as at General Mil]^), but 
also for strategic policy development (QIBA-Geigy) , the development of operating 
pl^s and programs (Citicorp), and the development of a frame of reference for 
the annual budget (General Motor's Societal Research Group). Be concludes 
that "broad-spectrutn scanning need not Jbe restricted to the benevolent 
stretching variety but may be expected to have teeth.as lilll" (page 22). 

Constraints in Assessing a University's External Enviroiijj^nt ^ 

In the abstract, the above ideas resonate with simplicity and common sense.. 
But the less straightforward an organicat^^' s goals, technology, environment, 
decision processes, and structure, the more difficulties it will face in put- 
ting the i^eas into action (see, for example, Stubbert, 1982). This proposition 
implies s,ome daunting hurdles for educational organisations, given their often 
ambiguous goals and technology (Veick, 1978). Those hurdles may be highe for 
the university, perhaps the least straightf orvard of educational organisations 



(Cohen and liar ch, 1974; Baldri<^c, 1971^ A While their hctcrog^^^^^ 

knowledge base aay sees an ideal foundation fd^nvironaental assesfaent, it'ig 
argued here that uniwrsitie* face at least eigh^»portant constraints, as they 
seek to heed the ubiquitous calls foe environaentalVattention. 

First^ as Burton Clark .has noted^Ol/s)-, ^^the disciplinary .■c)dc bf -organira- 
tioa'in higher educatioq tears thf traditional distinction between organization 
and environiAent to shreds, "aince a large array of occupationally specified 
slices of ^he 'environia'ent ' have basic representatipn and locitio^ within the 
'organization'" (page 31). Therefore, while the various research efforts on a 
campus might be viewed as ongoing acts of sophisticated environmental ttoni- 
toring, the relation of the environmental intelligence thus gajtihered to the 
sustenance of the organizational whole is ambiguous. Most would agree that a 
university is more than the sum of its semi -autonomous and often^ctively com- 
peting disciplinary pafts, but defitfl^Rs own uniquely relevant environment is 
a problematic exercise. 

Second, that act of defining the uniquely relevant -environment of a 
univet-sity as a whole is made even more diffi'c.ult by the oft-cited vagueness and 
diffuseness of the university's goals (Cohen and March, 1974; Baldridge, 
1977). When confusion over the true goals of an Enterprise is rampant, t^ 
act of sorting the infinite noise of the world into relievant and irrelevant 
environmental" stimuli is challenging; to say the least. In a sense, the 
environment of the university, as an organisation g^nted by society a rather 
open-ended charge to seek- and dispense knowledge, is limitles^. 

Thi^d, when the goals of universities are not 'vague,, they are often \ 

contested. The control of information flows can therefore be a source of 

» - ■ ■ 

power. The highly politicised nature of many contemporary postsecondary 



in»tituti?oM Bakes the cole of wiforMtion gatherer and lispenaer a powerful, 
one. Those in that roU^can help determine vhich particular issues arise in 
vhich particular ^for»s at which particular ^i■es, and they can indirectly^ or 
directly influence who is given the right to set decision agendas on casq>u8 * 
(see Baldridge, 1977). In the early 1970' s, cdntroversy frequently arose " * 
over the proper organizational location of Institutional Research offices (e.g., 
see Dressel, 1971). Those believi^ the offices should be aade an acJtiOn- 
oriented part of the executive staff caae into direct controversy with those 
favoring a more neutral organizational role. The comparable controversy of the 
1980*8 might be over the structuring and^staffing of the envi^ronmental 
assessment effort . ^ . ^ * 

Fourth,^ universities as organizations are af f licte^^with *a "bias for 
knowing," to^paraphra^e Peters and Waterman (1982). The impulse for foolish- 
ness, intuitive action, speculation, ahd f uture-^gazing is often quashed by 
the restrained, rationality-oriented culture of the< academic setting. Yet 
such impulses seem necessary not only for p^rofitably using environmental cues, 
but also for establishing and empowering intensive environment-watching efforts 
in the first place. Strategically oriMted environment-vatching, according to 
its proponents, requires paying attention to more than the latest statewide 
high-school enrollment figures or the most recent appropriations data for 
federal financial aid. l{ often requires the trusting off hunches, the tracing 
of hints in obscure, non-academic publications jCc.g. "futurist" literature), and 
the aesthetic effort of piecing together "a story" out of disparate quantitative 

and qualitative clues (Peters and Vaterman, 1983; Cope,' 1981a; Keller, J983). 

' « ■ *■ 

Fifth, the loose^oupling within'^ost univcirsit.ies precludes the timely, 
organization-wide environmental responsiveness possible in other kinds of 



organizations. Loose- coupling can terve orgatdsations well by allowing localised 
adaptations to changes,, but it also can be a drain when inititution-wide re- 
sponse tp an environmental ctan^e is dictated; - Weick (1978) has argued that 
loose coupling allows both Irchaic traditions and innovative iaprovisatidns tb 
be preserved. In universities, the former may be rather acre likely to 1>e found 
than the latter due to the resistance of dep*art»ental units both to change 
imposed from above (CM rk, 1983) and to efforts -to involve them intimately in 
institutional planning (Palola et al., 1^71). Such characteristics of univer- 
sities may limit staff acceptance, and the eventual odds of success, of 
institution-vide environmental assessment (why bother, if top administrators 
have only limited capability to affect the directions of the organization as a 
whole?). 

Sixth, and similarly, the cultures and ^histories of universities may 
make them cspeqially resistant to change. Faculty frequently refer to the 
stability of the moral task of the university and to the in«dvisability of a 
"consumer" orientation on -the part of the citadel of reason (Riesman, 1980; 
Keller, 1983; Cope 1981b), Environmental assessment, however, may be porcj 
in effect as a conscious seeking of change .- At the least, it involves a 



seeking of improved adaptability to external change^ As such, it repiWfcents 

« 

a challenge to the^ status quo. Those contented irith the s tat as quo may tend 
to be discontented vith the establishment of formalised environmental assess- 

Seventh, environmental monitoring can ^ time-cdnsumlag and costly. Major 
corporations that have established formal environmental scanning and moni- 
toring programs have found that substantial investments of time are required 
to do it well. For example, in order to better know its . potential consumers. 



. . . f . - 7 - ' 

Sears .onitort over lOb tocial, cultural, econo»c, political and technological 
trends in over 100 periodicals, and a Minneapolis agri-business consulting fi™ 
routinely ".onitors over 70oJj>eriodicWls >nd over 20 issue areas (personal co»- " 
■uni cat ions with the authors, 1^3). Universities rafely havehrhe personnel, f 'or 
such intensive and extensive eff<irt8. By necessity, aasessaent is likely to 
become the responsibility of a shifting pool of faculty ana staff working on a 
part-trae or volunteer basis. 

Eighth, the environments of Lany universities are turbuleqt (Baldridge, 
1971), and this turbulence «ay conflict with dominant governance noras/ 
Turbulence precludes stable knowledge and thus suggests a need for timely 
assessment and action. Yet time is a. scarce resource among both faculty and 
staff, and institutions such as research universities tend to have preferences 
for participatory governance (Clark, 1983; Baldridge and Okimi, 1982). These 
value systems are deeply hpld and can imply a need for environmental intelli- 
gence to be widely disseminated prior to decision making. This flies in the 
face of the demands of turbu^lent environments. 

Despite these eight constraints on formal environmental analysis, ^Rotler 
and Murphy (1981), Keller (J981X, Cope (1981a), and a number, of others have 
argued that environmental assessment is a critical first step in university 
Strategic planning. Given an inclination to proceed, one must attempt to blend 
the exuberant literature of "the strategic management revolution" with the bit- 
tersweet realities of contemporary university organisation. It would seem that 
the success of environmental- assessment in higher education depends upon its 
being not only intuitive, creative, and strategically oriented, but also open, 
representatively staffed, highly cost-effective, well-placed organisationally, 
and extremely sensitive to the organisation's political context. From this - 
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pf^r«pective, a set of hird questions «oaf roots adaiais- 

'■' , ' - . ■ " . ■ ' ■ 

trators interested in initiating this effort: tihat will be Assessed ? Hho will 
, ■ • _ ■ '-"^ ' . * ' ~? . 

i£jl'- goy will tlie effort be organiged?' . What will fae its products?^ These 



questions guidad the case atudy analysis described below. 

'■• - ' ^ ■ - ■ 

The Case Study * ' . 

This qualitative evalu^idn is based on early results of an environmental 
assessment expeTiment^ initiated by the University of Minnesota in July, 1983. 
The University ot Minnesota, Twin Cities is one ofi the largest caapuses in the 
world with over 45,000 students and a wide range of academic programs and pro- 
fessional schools. The .experimen^, in the form of «the Experimental Team for 
Environmental Assessment (ETEA),*is being led by the second author of the paper; 
the first author, has been a participant and observer in the^ teairi since its 
formation. ' 

Historical Context of the ETEA> >^ The activities discussed in this paper 
were not the first effort by the University of Minpesota to integrate formal • 
environqiental assessment into university planning. In the year preceding this 
experiment, the central administration commissioned special papers on" critical 
external concerns from selected fa,culty and staff members.' Two of the com- 
missions were for lengthy treatments of pressing issuesr^ the dean of the grad- 
uate school wrote on ''developing fields of knowledge,** and a faculty expert 
wrote on **the Minnesota economy in the year 2000.*' four administrators were 
asked to wr^e shorter treatments of developing issues in the society, tech- 
nology, the economy, and the |>blity.3 'These six papers were used as background 
information for the strategic, planning cycles in 1982-83 and 1983-84. 

. Stated Objectives of the ETEA . The Experimental Team for Environmental 
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^AsBcssaent was^een by tJic Office of the Vice President for Acadeaic Affairs as 
a vehicle for coordinating, systeMtiting, and intensi^^fying the University 's 
environmental viewing. Its initiation in the suoner of 1983 represented an* 

attempt to "embrace, uncertainty . " The t€»am was to confront th^ unpredictability 

i • ■' ' ♦ ■ ^, * • 

of the future and t^e /'f ussiness" of the contemporary environmeqj^;wath the 

^ objective of better delineating threats and dpportunities.^l^aee Heydinger^ 
1983a, b). The effort was to 1) inform the President ' s institutional planning 
activities, 2) provide background information for institutional planning themes 

I and task forces, 3) expand the perspectives of univer8it;y planners. A) reducd 
the chances of overlboking critical issues, and 5) produce environmental see- 
narios to aid planning, ' * 

From the beginning the effort was seen as sepa^at^ from, but closely 

■ ^ . ■ . " ' / ' ■ - 

linked to, "issues nanagtement.". The ETEA was to collect, organize, and dissem- • 

■ . .> ■ > 

inate information on^ specific issues as weM as the general environment, J){it it 

-i 

was not to provide action recommendations (Beydinger,? 1983a, b). The group was 

' ' ' ■■ ^ V ' • 

thus to engage both in broadly defined scanning activities and in specific 

ft ■ . 

tracking activ^ities and^ to pursue neutrality in both kinds of formal envifome'ntal 
assessment activities. ' 

' It IS dear that the formation of the ETEA was not meant to imply a kind of; 
environmental determiniism regarding the future of the University. Instead, the 
scanning and tra'cking informatipn was to be used as a resource: "Successful ^ 
institutions will be those, which* are able to broaden their strategic vision and 
which ride the tildes of > change while ^not saci'ificing those educational prin- 
ciples they deem importsfnt v To do so,, it is essential to loo}c beyond our tradi- 
tzonal organizationlif boundaries for ideas and information" (Heyding^r, 1983b, 
page 5). .Some have suggci&ted that a university's adoption of tfcnvironmen tally 



. ^ . . . ^ 10 ' . .• 

" ■ ■ * ■ 

•w«re •trategic planqing repreaents an abandoning pf abstract ideals regarding 

what the university should be (e.g., see Young, 1981). Ho such intention «a^ 

■•,■«■' -.W— 

evident at the University of Hinnesota as the ETEA began its work. " • 

■.(.■'.'". ■ ■ ■ .3- - 

Conposition of the ETEA , X^c group was coapos ed^ of seven aiddle-level and 

junior admnistrators, one research fellow, and one junior faculty aember (the 
first author). All are white and U.S. born» ' Most are Midwesterners bj birth. 
Two of the nine are women, thie group spans ten years i>n age, from the early 
thirties to the early forties. The team was chosen by the second author, the ' 
, Assistant to the Vice President for Academic Affairs, on the basis of both per- 
sonal characteristics and organizational position. Most of the team have doc- 
torates in the social sciences, none in the hard sciences; one team member is an 
attorney. None of the nine ETEA members had any pressurg from superiors to join 
the tqam. Their participation has been entirely voluntary. ^ 

The First Eight Months of ETEA , Since July, 1983, the ETEA has met roughly 
biweekly. These meetings have been notable for lively, intensive discussions of 
potential issues (often using as starting points short issue reports prepared by 
members), and for lengthy, ongoing debates on how best^ tp organize the environ- 
mental assessment efforts. In its early stages, the group began an ongoing 

procesa of constructing and refining a list of critical issues fot intensive 

* 

tracking by th^ membership. That evolving list of twenty to thirty issues (e.g., 
electronic publishing , changing teenage values) continues to provide the organizing 
framework for the group's activities in 1984. 

On October 31 the group di8seainate4 its only formal product to date: a 
written report on the growing controversy over the use of animals ^n research. 
This four-page report was se^t to the Associate ViciT President fdr Academic . 
Affairs under a two-page cover letter. The cover letter stressed f our methodol- 



ogical points: 1) the »ppropri«te focus of ETEA it ^nviroimental assessaent, not 
"issues wmageaent;" 2) there is a possibility of "creatim" an issue by paying 
attention to i«f, 3) ETEA it .coaprised of lay people oriented to spotting an 
issue, not experts analyzing it, axffi 4) ETEA was uncertain as to vfaon it should 
send its produces. " ■ j • 

The report, entitled "Emerging Issues: The Use of At^daals for Research." 
- was well-received. It was widely circulated aaong top adainstrators and the 
Board of Regents. It was not, however, alone. The fli^ry of press reports on 
the "animal rights" issue in the latter half of 1983 made the report only one of 
several documents being considered in the debate among university leaders. 5 m 
such an environment, attaching independent effects to the! experimental t^^lifl^^s 
first efforts is difficult. Nonetheless, there was no evidence of either " , 
distrust or ignoring of the group, its perspectives, or its report. The report 
seemed to form a useful adjunct but was not a pivotal element in the debates and 
decisions that ensued on campus. 

As of February 15, 1984, the group had produced no other reports. After 
the release of the animal rights report , discussions returned to selecting the 

6 ■ 
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most critical issues for stepped-up tracking and eventual report generation. 
Discussions on the methodology of 'the group also ^turned to prominence with the 
institution of fpirmal reading assignments l^ing considered as a supplement to 
the group's more informal efforts to track its list of core issues. 
Research Design 

With this history of the evolution of the ETEA as a backdrop, the next 
sect;ion of this paper contains a qualitative evaluation of these efforts in 
environmental assessment. The data for this evaluation are from three, sources: 
1) reports, memos, aod^ discussions relating to the group, 2) structured intervieys 



with each of the group aeabers/and 3) a structured interview with the primary 
ad«iniatrati.ve consumer of the group's product*. Th^ interview »trucrure^ wa» 
guided by the concerns facing those considering the initiation of a scanning 
effort, it featured six open-epded ^questiona^ 1) whether to assess the 
envi^nment, 2) whi^t to assess, 3) who should do the a^sssessing, 4) how should 
the assessing be organised, 5) what should' the products of . aAsessment be, and 6) 
how w^ll has the experiment gone so^far? 

Numerous criticisms may be raij»ed regarding the validity of evaluatians 

) * * " * " ■ - • L ' 

conducted by, people performing the Work being* evaluated. 'We rec^ognize thfse; 

yet w6 have made- a concerted ef fort , to. make a valid, objective presentation. 
While others were consulted regarding the factual ^s^'s of out' inferences, the 
ultimate responsibility for qualitative judgments lies with the^ authors alone. 
• Presentation of the "findings" from this case are organized into the six 
essential questions delineated above. To further organize the discussion, the 
findings for four questions are preceeded by our initial hypotheses regarding 
the optimal approach fot establishing environmental assessment in the university, 
These hypotheses themselves are .as much products of the ETEA as guiding frame- . 
works for it. They were generated by the authors in the earl^ months of the 
effort, on the basis of organizational theory, the eight constraints noted at 
the outset of this paper, the literature on strategic planning in higher educa- 
tion, and the very early meetings of the ETEA. As such, the hypotheses formed 
reference points for the interviews and analysis conducted in later months. 
Respondents in turn reacted to the interview questions in ways that informed 
revision of the existing hypotheses and generation of , new ones. The text that 



follows is aimed at p6rtrayi^g^:: ttiat ongoing interaction of theory and ji^actice. 

limensi 



It is our intentfiotn that thiipormat will add a significant new dimension to the 
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literature on environmental assesnent. That literature, in our judgment, is; 

long. on prescription, long on description, and ahpi't on analytical iitsight. » 
Hypothesej^and Findings 

Should Universities Formally Assess Theiy External Environments ? None 
^ 0^ the^iiitji^rviewed ^ 8^ believed that environmental assessment should be 

abando^d. Despite significant differences over process, staffing, and 
substai^c^, the effort itself was judged worth continuing by all concerned. 
The on^ written product of the group was mentioned by some as organisationally 
valuable and a\ clear i\idication of the potentials of assessment efforts. 
Sever4l-^'re8pondeij,j(^^*^^^ the pressing need for all administrators to 

think in environm(^l|tra\fly sensitive ways and saw a role^^ for this group as^an 

•-. --i ■ . "'v V, ^ 

^ongoing prod xn »t hat -direction, ijeyond its role as informant and inteifpreter 

:^ : ■ ' * ' 

regajoling, specific external developments. 



f^j^±' ^^}tl^t ^kPUld Be Assessed ? Four hypothesised guidelines were formulated by 

iri* the early stages of the ETEA. First, frame the assessment effort 
broad tetSfti^, i-Cf* consider socio*-cultural, technological, economic, and 

i^pu4$s:of possible relevance for "the conceivable university," rather 
"^l^^issnes and trends of probable relevance for the institution as 




$e&pad, identify issues and trends of campusr-wide signifi- 
p^l^ 9n matters of only parochial, disciplinary siEnificance. 
issues or treads solely because they arise mainly out of 
^ discipline's "tmrf," e.g., computer science or biochesdstrj. Fourth, be 
p selective in the issues and treads picked for the most interna ive moaitoring. 



Identifir at first a broad typolosy of domains for scanaisis qaality/ 
equality concerns, the iaformatioa techDblog;^ revolotiom, etc.), as discussed 



above, them >ick specific,^ espeeially pressing, subto|^ics tin iatcasive tracking 
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(^•Sf» trends in coaputcr access nong Tariou sccoadary sckool populatioms, 
raccikt changes in the poblishing induatiy). Dadonbtedly, resource constraints 
vill not pendt a fuLl-blovn effort in each specific area of intevest. 

While no one subsequently interviewed disagreed significantly with any of 
these four initial hypotheses, the ii|terviews suggested that the true dif- 
ficulties of subject matter were not ^touched upon by the generally phrased 
guidelines. ^The primary disagreement of the respondents focused on the precise 
"location" of the university's environment. One is reminded of the classic line 
fl^m the Pogo comic strip (slightly paraphrased), "We have toet the environment 
and he is us^" On one side of the issue were those who believe one need only 
loojc inside the university to see its environn|fen|. Because of the extensive 
interpenetracion of the university by its envirdg[^ent , there niay be little 
reason to scan in the usual sense. ||||^tead students , faculty, and staff may' 
daily be providing the raw material to be scanned, if only the environmental 
assessors would look^Ln the right places and in the right ways. Opposed to this^ 
perspective were those who believe strongly in the need to look bjyond the 
institution's boundaries in order to understand its present and anticipate its 
future. They argue that the environment is unknowable from largely "local" 
information sources.^ Onje of the followers cf£ this perspective cautioned against 
the inevitable temptation of highly edu^ted administrators and faculty to scan 
only "inside their heads."^ 

A milder topic of disagreement came ovef the question of establishing a 
formal assessment approach, such as individual reading assignments based on the 
"STEP" approach (social, technological, economic, and political/legal categories, 
respectively; see Cope, 1981a). Specifically, 1) should everyone scan for the 
same general issues? 2) should everyone scan specifically assigned, materials or 
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•imply follow their own reading pattern? 3) should formal criteria be estab- 
lished for the acceptance of an issue, such as those generated through a 
probability/impact matrix? (see Cope, 19^a), and 4) has the group *s scanning 
and tracking been focused too much or too little on "social" factors, as opposed 
to matters of technology? On the latter point, there was general agreement that 
the group's concerns thus far had been largely socioeconomic, but disagreement 
over whether this was warranted. Some stated that universities are "social" 
institutions and that the group's expertise is social-science based, while 
others saw this approach as too narrow in the face of the much-heralded 
"information age." 

A third area of little clear consensu^* among the group involved the sources 
to be pursued. These disagreements involved not only the range of subject 
matter but also the degree to which the sources were primary journal 
articles) as opposed ro secondary (e.g., Berkel^^y cat^pub ae .^paperB, the 
Waahingtun j. For the latter, the risk is "old news," while for the former 

the costs can be prohibitive. P**^ 

The respondents tended to endor'^e ^more intuitive approaches for selecting 
those issues which should be carefully Jtracked. While there was broad discus- 
sion of criteria (such as probability, impact, strategic opportuni ty or threat,; 
degree of malleability, etc.) in its early months, the ETEA has thus far not 
developed formal decision criteria. One member suggested the group scan and 
track "the big things, whatever they are." Another suggested the ETEA focus on 
%rhichever issues have the potential to give busy university leaders "cause to 
pause." * " . 

Who Shoold Do the Assessing T There were three imitial gaiding hypotheses 
OB this topic. Pirsty conduct the effort openly mod vith representative 
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participation froa ▼arioos scgMnts of ca^ua life, i.e., do aot ,itnore the 
political, nature of/ th* inatitution or the biaa to cqoal participation rights 
•mong its conatituenciea. An aura of neutrality, tolerance of controversy and 
Usefulness is iaportant, both picking the areas to be assessed and. in 
actually assessing those areas. That aura will be difficult to achieve if 
enviromiental assessment is to be done solely by the nniversUy's planning 
staff. Second, take advantage of discipline-Used environ«ental intelligence 
available on caapus. it would be expensive and politically inexpedient to do 
otherwise (e.g., see Baldridge and Oki«i, ^982; Cope, 1981a, b). Third, include 
the Public Affairs Office in the effort. These offices often subscribe to 
clipping services and have experienced readers of the politicai and social 
winds. What is Bore, the act of initiating f orMl ffenviromsentar scanning aay be 
perceived as a threat in those offices if they are not involved at the start. 

The three hypdtheseB were not wholly supported by those interviewed. No 
one disagreed with the recommendation that Pobli^ A-f fairs staff be involved in 
the t^m, but rhe agreement with the recomnendation of openness^'and represen- 
tativeness was qualified. The sticking point involved not the advisability of 
openness but the definition of * representativeness/ There was a sense among some 
respondents that tod much diversity, or size, could cause the group to collapse. 
I>8 voluntary nature might be too fragile to acconod^te the inherent tensions ^ 
or conp^cts of diversity. Indeed, a second respondent suggested representa- 
tiveness ^y b^ bought at the cost of suspicions regarding the reasons one has 
been invited. On the other side, some respondents strongly supported the idea 
of a formal, crganiMtionally based representation scheme (e.g., inviting some- 
one from each of the Vice Presidents ' of f ices) and a more balanced mix of team 
members (as to race, age, gender, position, disciplinary background, and so 
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forth). 
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There was also some disagreeMnt as to the vays in which the group should 
employ faculty expertise, m one doubted its value, but a number of tradeoffs 
were raised. Several connented that ultimate responsibility for initiating and 
Sustaining planning should lie with university planning and institutional 
Research staff, thus their role should be central. The administrative user of 
tf|e ETEA's products stressed that -^he data arm of the university, the office, 
of institutional research, should be fiilly integrated into thf envi * v>ental • 
assessment effort. Its expertise and i s tradition of "contracting" with 
faculty and others as sources of expertise should not be bypassed. This officer 
co^ented that the ETEA would ideally blenlllbhe energy and talent of faculty, 
as evidenced in the various committe;s of the University Senate, with the te- 
sources and stability of IR. Others commented that faculty need incentives to 
participate, parti cularly those who are not professionally interested in manage- 
ment and planning techniques. '^In a research .institution, such incentives can be 

t 

difficult to create. ^Iso mentioned was the tradeoff between' the high levels of 
political legitimacy t'hat could be provided ^y senior faculty versus the greater 
time, energy, and even quality that might come with junior faculty. . . 

This issue of junior versus senior team members was applied by some 
respondents to the staff participants as well. To the extent the group is ^ 
seen as "the kids off playifftg," as one said, theiKeff<^s may be only toler- 
ated bemusedly, rather than given serious attention. On the other hand, the 
energy and time demands on senior executives would constrain their efforts. 

Regardless of the team composition, several respondents noted that it is 
important that those responsible for environments} assfssment^/ife people who are 
knowledgeable of the cultural and organisational characteristics of the univer- . 
sity (its activities, people, "boundaries," etc.). Attention to broad categories 
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of teas ■CBber charactcriitic« (e.g., junior yersua senior) should not supplant 
attention to this basic prerequisite for for toembership. 

Two "mixed" staffing ideas were suggested by the^respondents,. One involved 
using facurfEy only as "scanners^" Serious tracking and monitoring of individual 
issues would be the province of the planning staff, A secon4 Suggestion 
involved supplementing the ETEA members' efforts by sending their products out 
to external review teams (e.g., corporate scanners, private consultants in the 
field). This is an approach uaed by Shell Oil Company to "calibrate" its 
inhouse enviroQmental\asse88ment efforts a,nd thereby lipoid internal biases. 



^ht Assesi 



How to Organize (the Assessment Effort ? For this question, four initial 
guiding hypotheses were proposed. First, instill a **bias to action** .among those 
involved. Stressing the need for attention to arisi!^ environmental issuea can 

^ ^ ^ ...r ■ . • • ^ 

be part^of an effor;^ to galvanise a "sleepy" or "hunkered-dovn" campus populace. 
Providing uji>eful products early on can ke an importan't element in the survival 
and success of a new assessment effort. Second, ^ress publicly the potential 
role of environmental assessment in preserving the institution and its tradi- 
tions, as well as its potential role in bringing about major changes in direc- 
tion. For example, concentrated monitoring may suggest actions that can save an 
ailing geography or classics department. 

Third, begin environmental assessment on a modest, experimental level. 
Allow its initial successes and failmres to determine its usefulness and format 
for future purposes at the institution. The volontarj teste or task-force 
approach, with a fairly open-ended charge, may promote levels of creativity and 
commitment greater than those engendered by appointing committees or assigning 
job responsibilities. Fourth, to the extent possible, closely link the idem- 
tification of core issues for assessment,- scanning, amd tracking. Because 
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the. process of enviroimental assessMot is rather vholistic, there should be 
continuity and connection naong the core activities of assessaent. Ideally, a 
"story"* should result fro« the Tarious "readings.** Constrncting that story is an 
act of art and intuition as anc^ as technical co^etence. Unbundling the pro- 
cess into distinct parts of the institution or parts of the story can thvart 
Success. 

Diversity was expected and found in^the responses of the interviewees to 
the ••h<^w to organize** question, . The organizational issue had grown in salience 
over the fi%st eight months as the ETEA moved froa broad-ranging discussions 
into production and dissemination of its first report. There were no respon- 
dents who saw the group solely as a ' debating, ^rdjip, so* the^ hypothesis regarding 



seeking to encourage a **bias to action** in the i^titution was generally sup- 
ported. Several stressed that the urge for action should not always be slowed 
by feelings of **inadequate data.'* For the group, the value of the artistic, 
intuitive aspects of scanning and tracking, as well as strategy fortoation, 
outweighed the **inevitabili ty of incompleteness' and errors." The focus was on 
aiding, university alertness and decisions. 

Stressing th'e potential role of preservation as well as change clearly 
seems premature in the Minnesota setting. For the respondents, the more imme- 
diate political issue for the ETEA is establishing its legitimacy for any effec- 
tive power whatsoever,. After eight months the group h^s ye_^to threaten anyone 
as a potential source for real change, so it is far from a need to confront 
anyone regarding its potential for preservation. 

The organisa^tional underpinnings of political legitimacy were therefore a 
matter of concern for everyone in the ETEA as well as the administrative con- 
sumer of the ^group's products. While no one saw benefit in beginning the ETEA 
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on a more official, formally charged level, all agreed on the groving need for 
•o«e "official blessing" and the designation of a somewhat aore formal status. 
But the natural follow-up issue, i.e., whether - the group should remain largely 
ad hoc an>i voluntary, was more disputed. The need for legitimacy seemed best 
met by formal representation schemes and a defined place within the organiza- 
tiqn's s^rucCure and standard procedures; but tlj^e need for energy, open- 
endedileBB, and quality seemed best met by a less obligatory, less defined end 
estate. Thi^s tension was emphasized by several respondents, but few concrete 
suggestions 'far resolution were ma(jie.7 ^ > 

The possibility of working as an advisory group to the plan^i:ig Vice 
Bresideat was mentioned by several respondents. There w^s, however, some reser 
vation expressed abopt the political wisdom of incorporating the group entirely 
into the existing staff /job context of planning at the universi^. One respon- 
dent expressed a fear that total incorporation might lead the group to take on 
the unfortunate characteristics of the typical scanning office^b the corporate 
world. She describes such offices as "a blaze of efficiency but a candle of 
effectiveness^" Another said that the ETEA might grow to "take on the best 

aspects" of both a campus senate committee and a planning staff working group. 

,'- ♦ j ' ^ . ^ 

In other words, the grqup might seek to combine the high levels of energy, 
creativity, autonomy, and legitimacy of a faculty group with the special exper- 
tise, continuity, and efficiency of an administrative team. 

Whatever the balance of formal and informal in organizinf^ the effort, 
several respondents noted that both the "bias to actioti" of the effort and its 
political legitimacy would be served by proximity to true decision making 
authori-ty. For example, on a cii^us with faculty dominance in governance pro- 
cesses, the prospects for success in an environmental assessment effort may lie 
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in direct negative relation to the "organizational distance" oif the effort from 
powerful faculty decision aakera. 

The fourth hypothesis suggested that the identification of broad environ- 
Mntal issue domains for scanning be closely linked organizationally t* the 

. ' ' : \ it . . 

actual. activi ties -^of scanning and tracking. In other words, th^ organiz|itional 
^ "processing" of an issue should proceed smoothly from a vaguely- perceived threat 
or .opportunity into a better known matter on which university leaders are 
informed. Whether the respondents accepted the notion of close linkagfe depends'/ 
on how one defines "close." Some group members favored s partial decoupling , / 
with faculty performing tasks of general issue of identification and scanning 
and staff playing key roles in translating, fhe faculty work into particularized 
information gathering, systemati zing, and weighting. One respondent mentioned 
that various e aff are always involved in tradjKlng certain issues, such a^s stu- 
dent aid funding developments and federal research contract regulations. Thus 
the real contribution of the assessment group migHt come not from removing some 
of this responsibility from staff but rather from providing it with less random 
organization and a broader grounding in likely future developments. 

To the 'extent universities, like all organizations, have "sladk" in the 
form of resources waiting to be directed (March, 1982), helping to inform the 
"future views" of strategic planners represents a use of slack that may be both 
organizationally distinct and valuable. Perhaps the proper role of faculty 
envirdnmental assessors, the respondents hinted, lies in the special charge of 
helping to "position" the university for the future. The^det^ils of creating a 
strategy may best be left to adaiaistrators.^ 

Emerging fro« the interviews lias a global concern for organization which • 
linked a nunber of the hypotheses. Several of the respondents focussed upon the " 
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interrelated issues of who sets the Agenda of the environaental asseiiaors what 
form of external input is api>ropriate, and what channels should be f^U wed pro- 
cedurally fe>r the produc ty f. the group? One ETEA »^al>er suggested the group, 
independe^fe^^ set its i[PRa of critical issies, then produce products vhich 
» form the ba^L^^for upper-level administrator feedback into the group. Thus the 
«^ products are^to be Teased to fit ^ecilEic. organizational needs, but the agenda 
is to lie formed butiide of ^h domiwnt world view of administrative leadership, 
Anothei* t«am member saw thitii^ Jevel of team autonomy in agenda-setting as a 
liability iti.estab^l^^ Ljegi timacy^nd stressed a need for 

closer ties to .pf a||^s[j:i^,*4(^^ admiAstrators. Allowing the Vice ^ 

■ •-• ■ • * ^ '"""/^ ui-'^^^L^ 

President for. Flanni^jg. to^ dr€i^?| the team agenda, he argued, would more effectively 
integrate pai^rd utilize the ^aifi ' s jpf forts. The general tone of the group re- 
sponses seamed tb favoV th^more autonomous course, but the question remains 



open. On-tbc <f*iraj^t i^cic^ijbf channels should be constructed for 



group products, 't^t^rfe wis^^:^^ differences among the group, but a clear sense 

. . ■ X ■ / 

th^at this issCie deserved more attention. Would the channels be routinized as 
standard operating /prbceclutes or determined ad hoc depending on the particular 
subject matters being addressed? This question will likely occupy greater ETEA 

time in the forthcoming months,. ^» 

^ . ■ ■ . ■ , t 

imat to Produce -Tv'<j^^i:nitial hypotheses were formulated regarding the 

ideal products of ;iiiie%sse8Smei^t effort. First, produce products oriented to 

administritiv<6/||overnance usefulness. The products should be sccessible to 



busy people. The ultimate fora'of the produo4|^sS|^ ^e dictated by the use- 
fulness criterion, as applied t>> tke issue at Kamd. If a written product is ^ 



sppropriste, bear in mind tliat the crisp sxecutiTe sumnary, mot the footnoted 
%^^tlonale wilT be th^most Tisible and sost used product, legsrdless of whether 



.« pr«^jit«tlo« 1. beat doM U^TittM or oral forip, tiat pre«..tatio> 

*«li«*»bl*^i^ry, .ad inapire faith' i. tke .ora 
^J'^^'^^'i^^'^?^' liM behlad it. Oaai^ldBM ihoidd k« Iwoa*^ 4e 
(for •zaav»Ie;'.releTaBee for ada^nistratora* ahort-tera dceisiona is dot alvaya 
eaaeatial f or a ii^od^ct to be aces aa oacfal). Second, orieat products to the 
apecificatioa of facta and alternatiTea^^raot to action- recoMendations. The 
ideal role Of the aaaeaaors ipy be Tiewed ai'ai«ilar to that of the Congres- 
•ipnal Budget dtfice in Vaahington: deteirMnedly neo^ral advlaora to the gover- 
nance procVaa, at the aervj,ce of aU partiea to that proceaa. 

.Thcquestion of what to: ^pduce occupied a g^pd deal of attention in the 
vnteryiews and in ETEA meetings.- The one written product of the group, the 
report on aniiaal rights , "happened" rather than evol vfed aa part of a comprehen- 
sive strategy on products. Nevertheless/ this reporjt ha^i s^ important traits: 
the issue had iimnediate implications; the report was short; it was clearly 
reflective of > growing trend; and it provided information that^ might not other- 
wise re^ch leaders* hands. (e.gC/ sumaries of action taken on other campuses). 
Importajpitly, although tyl^report 'did not recommend ^'the beat" way to manage the 

animal rights issu^, it did Outline several actiori.options for a<^mi^iBtra tors 

■ * " ' ' ', ■ ' ■ . 

addressing the issue. 

.. • - ■ 

V ' report met the criterion of usefulness. There were several inter- 



related schoblQ of thought, however^ as to whether focussing on such specific 
issues as animal rights reports shoold represent a* standard for rthe group. For 
sdme respondent*, the critical criterion seemed to /b% that /the products help 
leaders avoid the ove^^sights and errors pf the^past, such ^s: the twin mistakes 
of the late sixties and seyeritiej (mot seeiilg the ••baby bust^' Mrly on, ♦nd 'not 
realising the significance of the budding women's rights Movement). As o^e 



respondent coaaente^ environaental assessaent should provide products that give 
the Uidversity "a airror on its unconscious prejudicei." Such products could be 
specific or general in focus. Other respondents stressed the need for specific 
products that directly shape organiaaMonal behd(riors. Such products should 



a^ftonal beh^iors. Such pi 
act on the i/rgadisatipn, by' 



outline how developing issues will i?t on the yrganiiatipn, by'way 'of detailed 
analysis of the organisation' s, central ^cons'^ituencies, its various structures, ' 
and its various processes^ (for an ezavple of this perspective, see Hatross, 
1983). ... 

Regardless of their views oh specificity, through, several respondents 
suggested that useful products need not cause behavioral change.. Instead, the 
basic goal for a product should be to lead to either behavioral change or a 
conscious decision not to change.. Raising the consciousness of leaders regarding 
an issue is thus the bottom line^ Tor evalua^ng scanning and tracking efforts . 

Respondents unanimously felt that scanning and tracking products, even if 
focusse^' on eminently disruptive events, sl^ld blend ahort-term issues with 
longer-term concerns. One group member commented that, the products which will 

^be most appreciate^ (those with a short-term, pragmatic approach) may be 

'^'t ... 

"... a 

distinct from those which are aost useful (those With a longer tens, strategic 
approach). Another commented, "A successful scanning eWort will balance short- 
term, ulbilitarian products with longer-term, broad efforts. Scanning to set the 
context foe planning will require.a broad vantage point; issues, management may 
•ore frequently focus on short-term decisions.** 

When the interviews turned to tlie ideal nature of '^useful products, " the 
respondents w€ire generally priented toward **letting a tjhpusand floweri bl'opm." 
Among the ideas generated were a cappua^-wide convocati^pn, trend Analysis news-^ 
letters, brief emerging issue reports, the pursuit of "jass. and flash** in 

>v' ■ m ■ 

various kinds of reports and presentations, . bi-annu4|l seminars for top 
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Administrators, and off-caapus retreats for leaders and enrironaental assessors. 
Several ETEA respondents mentioned the need for the products to be both inf 01^ 
ativ^ (not duplicating other inf oraatit>n ^^eady widely available on caapus) and 
modest in tone, reflecting as necessary the team's lack of expertise or lack of 
monopoly on expertise regarding an issue at hand. ^. 

There were also several statements in favor of fitting products to the spe- 
cific user audience and issue at hand. This point is supported by the practice 
at# Honeywell corporation, where regular issue reports have evolved ^to a lean, 
informative style devoid of unnecessary' words • For example, in reports 
regarding developments in federal legislation, no bill numbers, committee names, 
Congressmemoer names, or detailed quantitative specifics appear* Only the 
necessary info^^ti^^n core is disseminated (Bright and Heer, 1984)* 

A more ^dicaly4ppt^oach^ to "useful" products is to consider the process 
of environmental assessment itself to be the central product* Reg^arding higher 
education planning in general, this point has been made by several analysts (see 
Cope, 1981b; Cohen and March, 1974; Baldridge and Okimi, 1982;^riou8 chapters 
in Jedamus and Peterson, 1980). One team member suggested that, by turning 
around ideas' and challenging various perspectives (fn the wor^, the ETEA group's 
dialogues^re^^troduced a long lost and much valued ingredient into the current 
university/' Many staff and faculty are trained to think in such terms, but few 

receive incentives to do so in their everyday work* Moreover, if employee sat- 

m ' 

isfaction and growth may be considered aspects of organisational ef f ect^^jreness, 

. ' : • 

as suggested by Cameron (1978), then environmental assessment may be defensible 
in and o^ itself , regardlesa of its utility for^meeting other organisational 
objectives* Hovever, the daikger of env|ronmental assessment which functions as 
mo more than an outlet for staff needs is its capacity To Vpawn what one ETEA 
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aepber called •••n articulate but fruatrated intelligentaia," producing auch talk 
Kut prompting little or ganiaational change. Knviromiental aaaeaaaent could 
' becoae a sterile, aarginal exercise. The uaefulneaa'of such an outcoae aeeaa 
questionable. , ^ 

The second prpdui:t hypothesis called for^he sumary of information «iid 
facts, not recomendations for action. The responses of the ETEA aeabers and 
the outside administrative "consumer*' diverged somewhat on this hypothesis. 
The group members tended toward a more neutral posture, whereas fiie senior 
administrator tended toward a more activist approach. Nevertheless, all seemed 
reasonably content with the middle approach (pj^oducts providing a listing and 
discussion of>9opt£ons available to administrators for dealing with a developing 

trend or issue). Indeed, this was the approach followed by the ETEA in its one 

t - ■ . 

written report. 

Evaluating the ETEA ; As presented earlier, the |^imary objectives of ETEA 
were to embrace uncertainty and thereby to 1) inform the President's institutional 
planning activities, 2) provide background information for institutional planning 
themes and task forces, 3) expand the perspectives of university planners, 4) 
reduce the chances of overlooking critical issues, and 5) produce environmental 
scenarios to aid planning. In the opinion of the authors and all of the respoA-* 
dents, eight months is far too short a life span to allow definitive concluaiona 
regarding the effort's performance on these criteria. ^ 

Respondents were therefore quite tolerant of the group'a lengthy debatea on 
process and substance, and ita not having produced much written output in it a 
first eight months. Attendance and enthusiaam in February vere as high aa in 
the ETEA's first months. In meetings in January and early February, however, 
gentle pressure began to mou^^i "within the group for closure on some methodological 
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itsues. Good-utured ribbing about the group's progress be case a bit sore 
frequent » as dl^ friendly pleas for greater structure. 

If the group were ranked on its performance thus far on the five objec- 
tives, it vould receive its-hlghest ranks on objectives 3 and 4, somewhat lower 
rank for objective 2, and "iocompletea" tor objectives 1 and' 5. Since these 
objectives are unchanged, the extent to which the ETEA can erase the 
"incompletes," improve on objective 2, and maiAtaimand improve performance on 
^ objectives 3 aiA 4 will play a major role in determining its future. 

Evaluative Suimary: Cri ticaPTensions in Environmental Assessment 

Organizational tensions regarding environmental assessment at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota seem to be revolving around tVelve concerns. These concerns 
may be presented as sets of opposed decision alternjatives. To the extent the 
institution bends in one direction in acting on a concern, it encounters one 
vector of benefits and costs. To the extent it bends in the opposite direc- 
♦ tion, it encounters a distijictly different vector of benefits and costs. These 
critical concerns are highlighted below. Each is drawn from the results pre- 
sented above. 

• Tension 1: Credibility versus Quality . The potential environmental 
assessors with the greatest organisational credibility and legitimacy 

Wy not be the sam^ as; the potential environmental assessors with the 
greatest degree of commitment, energy, and creati/rity to provide to the 
effort. ' 

• Tension 2: Isaae Management versus >issue Identification and Analysis . To 
the extent assessors orient thems^ves to recomnending spetific actions 
they bend away from the more neutral, passive role of analytic staff and 
into the politically charged arena of organisational decisions. Team 
composition, structure, process, and prospects are closely tied to this ^ 
choice. , 

• Tension 3: Interpretation versus Information . A number of authors have 
argued that managers most need interpretations of the organisational con- 
text, not comprehensive, structured sumaaries of organisational data. The 
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•••rti.tic" ..pect. oft«nviroii.ent«l •••••nent in an unpredictable world' 
demand it involve interpretation, yet '^tional" »nage«ent .ay orefer a 
"juat the facta" approach. 10 ' ge-ent .ay prefer a 

' Ten s i on 4: Diversity versos Ho«ogeneity, There are clear benefits in 
■aking enviroDBental assessment teau; representative not only of dif- 
ferent sociocultural hsckgrounds but also of different areas of pro- 
fessional cos^>etence. Y*t, a diverse array of viewpoints «ay obstruct 
grouR productivity to siich an extent that no products are forthcomng. 

' Tension 5; Vol unttfrv Participation versos Staff Assignment . The ETEA 
has benefited appreciably from voluntary participation. Teas neabera 
brought with them enthusiasm and commitment that might not be present 
if they had been assigned this task. Yet, when forced to compete with 
formal job responsibilities, scanning and tracking have fallen low on 

people 8 priorities when allocating their. time. 

^" ■ — ■ ■ : ' ' ^ 

Tension 6; Groups v ersus Individuals . The ETEA differs from its prede^ 
cessor efforts at the University of Minnesota in its group focus. Earlier 
efforts were more individual, contracted at the request of top adminis- 
trators. Group process can be slow, particularly on open-ended tasks such 
as envircpimental scanning; but it can also be creative and synergistic. 
The choice of approach depends on administrator preferences and 
constraints. 

Tension 7 ; Passive versus Active Attention . Issues growing slowly in 
importance are not noticed, as much as those growing swiftly. Strategic 
planning drives out strategic thinking. Management information systems 
drive out truly valuable information. These are some of the organisa- 
tional nightmares mentioned frequently by analysts of organizational 
innovation and change (Van de Ven, 1983; March, 1982). A central 
challenge to .environmental assessordpls creating incentives for active 
attention in a context _^that may well be programmed for passivity. Atf ^ 
Van de Ven has stressed (1983), a critical problem of innovation and 
change is "the management of new ideas into good currency." Doing so 
requires leadership that is not only technologically adept (i.e., able 
to place the change in an effective organisational context for maximum 
efficiency), but also institutionally adept (i.e., al>le to integrate the 
change into longstanding institutional myths, traditions, rituals, 
beliefs, cultures, and so forth). U 

Tension 8 ; Process versus Products . To the extent an environmental 
assessment effort is conducted with the continuing and active partici- 
pation of top leaders, that effort can afford to focus on process, i.e., 
debates, interactive presentations, and so forth. To the extent the 
effort proceeds independent of top leaders, "tangible products" such as ^ 
reports, newsletters, and lectures may become more necessary. The more 
the effort must rely on products rather than process, the less likely it 
is to be an integrated element in strategic.decision making* 

Tension 9; ^'Blg" versus^ "Smsii ". When environmental asressment efforts 
consider the more global and abstract aspects of the institutional envi- 
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rouent (such as the "inforMtion revolution"), the effort. Uke on «n 
•bstrect, .pcculative quality. Hhile these considerationa My indeed be 
the special a|d valued province of environaental assessment, arguments 
can be Mde m favor of taking on s«aLler, mart asnageable chunks of 
reality. The latter approach say be sore accepted by leaders and sore 
amenable to coherent interpretation and decisions. ^2 

• Tension 10: Centra li ged^Strategy versus Centralised Coordination . Despite 
the recent spate of articles and books lauding and encouraging the strate- 
gic revolution in American higher education, the jury is still -our on the 
substantive promise of this approach (see Baldridge and Okimi, 1982; 

Dxll, 1982). Clark (1983) has argued that organisational factors 
strongly determine the fate of ideas and reforms in higher education, 
and an organizational model in vhich the center holds and the top domi- 
nates does not fit academic organisations well. Clark's, work implies^ 
that the decentralised, loosely-cokipled nature of American universities 
may in fact be central ingredients in productivity and {progress in 
research, t^hing, and service. Thus the potential of environmental 
assessment pfiy be measured by the degree to which it can be adjusted to 
fit the di/parate predilections of powerful academic units iHiile not 
foregoing a healthy orientation to the good of the institution as a 
whole. 

. • Tension 11; Governance versus Management . To date, the University of 
Minnesota assessment experience has been tilted to the "managers" of the 
institution, not the "governors," i.e., the University Senate. As such 
it isi^ost closely attached to those concerned with issue management and 
least^ttached to those involved in determining an overall policy 
approach. There are inevitable benefits and costs attached to this 
approach. 

• Tension 12: Tight, Direct Connections versus Loose. Indiry f^-**^*"-^ 

The channels and couplings associated with enviroom^ifcSPfnessmerar 
efforts are central to the fate of such efforts within ne organisation. 
The challenge to leaders valuing this activity is to connect the efforts 
to other parts of the organisation productively. These connections 
involve natters of t^am membership, team process, product channels, feed- 
back' loops, sponsorship, composition, and authority delegation. The 
construction of appropriate channels and couplings is no easy matter. As 
Van de Ven (1983) haa suggested, impeccable logic in connections at the 
micro-level in an organisation may lead to nonsense logic at the macro* 
level. 

Implicatipns 

The experimental environmental assessment effort at Minnesota is in its 

. %. 

infant stages. Its longer term results will be significant in several respects. 
First, they will provide some tentative guidance as to whether such an effort is 



generally warranted in research universities. Of course, the results will not 
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be precise eaough to dictate yes/ao answers to the question for any institution 
in any sitdstion. As %arli^ (1983), Keller (1983), and nuaerous others hsve 
stressed, the degree of orgatki««tion«l diversity in AMrican higher education is 
remarkable. Even wben restricting the saapl^ to research universities, institu- 
tions vary treaendously in the degree to which they represent fertile ground for 
strategic innovations like formal envi^onnental as'sessaent. Nevertheless, the 
results from Minnesota will be useful as first approximations. 

Second, these long term results will hint at the more useful and less use- 
ful organizational structures and processes for environmental assessment in uni- 
versities. The discussion above of results and tensions hi^lights the major 
stances taken in the earliest months of the Minnesota experiment. These deci- 
sions may come to be the ground ^n , which the effort eventually stands or falls. 
Whatever the fate of the Minnesota work, lessons will be learned. 

• Third, the long-term results will provide guidaifte as to the specific kinds 
of environmental assessment best done in un|||ersity setting, and the kinds best 
left to outside agencies. Consulting organizations doing scanning are becoming 
plentiful, but some authors have suggested the novel possibility of national or 
regional consortia of postsecondary institutions for scanning (e.g., see Cope, 
1981a, b). Along those lines, one institution could take the lead, selling its 
efforts to other similar institutions. Alternatively, a group of institutions 
could arrive at a division of labor, segmenting and parceling out different 
asfects of scanning and tracking. It would seem such an idea might be most 
appropriate' for broader objectives, such as the production of a probability/ 
diffusion matrix or a value profile for various events or trends. Integrating 
such efforts into strategic objectives might best be conducted at the institu- 
tional level. 
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Fourth, on a aore theoretical level, the longer t era reaolta will provide 
evidence for organisational analyst* on the aethoda and effectiveness o7^^ 
environaental assessaent in loosely-coupled, politicized, professional organira- 
tiofls. A nuaber of concerns have been raised in this paper regarding the coa- 
position and context of environaental assessaent teaiw. It regains to'be seen 
whether these significant tensions can be dealt with effectively or whether the 
historic qualities of acadeaic organizations will frustrate yet another organi- 
zational import from the corporate sector • ^3 

In sum, the short-term results' presented here are in many ways preludes to 
the ultimate evaluation of the Minnesota experiment. They nevertheless are 

significant ^l^gp^hc ^several fronts outlined above. If the organisational 

■ ji ■ • . 

pover^ energy, and talent of those oriented to environmental assessment are aot 
sufficient to allow them to establish and defend an initial organizational niche 
from which the effort may be nurt^ured, then the longer term issues of technique 
and eventual benefits are ■cot. Therefore, it seems clg^rly worthwhile to 
engage in ongoiiig analysis of the process, products, and roles of formal 
environmental assessment as it evolves. - 



Foonrons 

The literature of education' i« full of references to the inatitutionil 
"environnent." but thi. literature tend, to define, the ter. a. the internal 
•ocial cliMte of the institution, rather than iti external context (s«e 
Moo,, 1979/ Astin, 1968). ISxcept where othenrise rioted, this paper us«s 
the tera-as it is usually used in general, organisation theory, i.e., to 
refer to the external context of the institution. 

Two clarifications of meaning are necessary here. First, the use of the 
term "experiment" here is, of course, not meant to imply a formal experiment 
in the scientific sense. Rather, what is intended is a more colloquial 
sense of an experiment, i.e., a trial endeavor in an organisation. Second, 
the phrase "environmental assessment" is used in this paper to include both 
environmental "scanning" and environmental "monitoring" or "tracking." The 
literature is divided over whether "scanning" includes "tracking" and 
"monitoring." W6 see these as somewhat distinct activities, so we employ 
"sBsessment" as the inclusive term in the paper. # 

These four focuses (society, technology, economy, and polity) have often 
been suggested as the ideal organizing breakdown for environmental scsnning 
efforts. This "STEP" approach is reviewed in a number of sources X for 
example, see Cope, 1981a, b) . 

The group as described here is the group which conducted the great ■ajority 
of the work of the experimental team. Others (some of higher administrative 
and faculty rank) drifted in and out, particularly at the beginning of the 
process. This fluid, but valuable, participation largely disappeared after 
about two months. 
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ror evidence of press attention to the issoe, »ee The Meshiggton Po»t 
(Moveaber 13, 1983), The Chronicle of Hitfier Edacetion (Septeaber 7, 1983), 
Science Hews (July 20. 1983). The ETEA report itself Ud Hoc Tea* on ' 
Envirooaental Assessaent, October 31, 1983) is available opon request to 
the authors. The report waf iaaued under the authorship of the "Ad Hoc 

Tea«" rathejr than the "Experimental Tea»." but tliat choice vas te«pora;ry end 

> 

reflected only a change in naae, not substance. 

The public information officer within the group buttressed this point by vay of 
a strikingly ironic example regarding the difficulty of anyone "knowing" a 
giant university. It seems that many large institutions use major national 
news media (e.g.. The New York Times . The Washington Post ) as a main source ^ 
of information regarding their faculty members and researcher^s. Having found 
fomfiil mention of campus research project in such a source, university admin- 
istrative staff then contact the principals in the research in order to write, 
their own stories regarding the research for the faculty-staff newsletter, 
the alumni bulletin, and so forth. On such campuses, attempt^ by adminis- 
trators to learn of significant local research othierwise (e'.g., through, 
surveys of those doing research on campus) have proven largely nonproductive 
due largely to lack of consistent, full cooperation. Thus some might argue 
that far from being able to look "in" in order to see "out" (i^e., tp see 

4 

the environment), universities may in fact be oftentimes forced to look 

"out" in order to see "in." 
According to a number of analysts, including Cohen and March (1974) and 
Baldridge and Okimi (1982), a willingness to embrace error and learn from 
it, rather than avoid it or cover it up, is a very healthy goal for admin- 
istrative leadership on campus. The experimental and open ended nature of 
groups like ETEA may foster such a willingness, at least among their par- 
ticipants. 
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Thii division of task and personnel reg«Tdin« •tganiMtional/enVirton^ent re- 
Utions has been placed in a aore theoretical context hy Bourgeois (1980). Be 
argues that the environaent of an organisation any be categorized into the 
"general environaent" (the broad outlines of culture, econoay, poli^, etc.) 
and the "task envirotllent" (the parts of the environaent relating to the 
•pacific current product* of the organisation). Organisational strategy aay 
likewise be categorised into priaary strategy (selection of the douins for 
primary 'efforts) and secondary strategy (competitive approach). Bourgeois 
blends these two categories by suggesting that primary strategy is most 
concerned with the general .environment, whereas secondary strategy is most 
concerned with the task environment. In the contest of the university, the 
predilections and skills of faculty in their governance role may fit most 
closely into the primary strategy/general environment nesus. 

Evaluation of the ETEA is also made more difficult by the indeterminacy of the 
criteria for effectiveness. Not only has there never been an environmental 
assessment team before at the University of Minnesota, there has never been 
devised a solid method for measuring the contributions of such an effort to 
ongoing planning. For example, what issues woUld have been missed without 
it? There is currently no defensible way to answer such a question. 
For example, James March (1982, page 9) has stated, "If 'management is seen 
less as choice and more as discovering new objectives, developing myths and 
interpretations of life, and modifying the diffuae beliefs and cultural 
understandings that make organisational events comprehensible and life 
enjoyable', then it is not obvious that the best management information 
^•tem is a decision support system. Intelligent managers sdgfit pay SK>re 
for^ and attend more to, a system designed to develop interpretations of 
events i^xOT mderit hi story" father^ than^tc^^ make choices." 

Peters and Waterman. (1982), present a similar argument. 
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11. Related points have been raised by Dill (1982). Be argues, however, that 
academe culture it largely inhoipi table to the "strategic" orientation and 
sees little hope for the effective integration of the two. 

12. For Bore on this point, see the intriguing discussion of "small wins" by 

V - ... 

Weick (1984) and Baldridge'i (1980) discussion of "rules" for successful 
iapleaentation 'of innovations in political institutions. 

13. A number of authors have cootaented upon the difficulties of implementing 
information systems and forecasting models in higher education institutions, 
despite the relative acceptance and productivity of those kinds of systems ^ 
and models in other settings (see Schmidtlein, 1977; Kirschling, 1976; 
Bloomfield and Updegrove, 1981; Masland, 1983). 
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